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The Greatness of Humility 


I once happened to meet a gentleman who had neither a proper education nor a sound economic 
position. His greatest asset as he saw it, was the fact that his grandfather, who lived in a palatial house, had 
been one of the Nawab’s close associates and had had an honourable title bestowed upon him. He went 
on at some length, and with great pride, about his grandfather’s exalted state. 


[had the impression that the cause of his own destitution was his pride in his ancestry. The psy- 
chology which went with being one ofa noble line had prevented him from either acquiring a good educa- 
tion or engaging himself in some profitable business. Out of sympathy for his down-at-heel condition, I 
tried to make him understand the importance of adopting a humble and realistic attitude, as opposed to 
that of continuing pride in his forefather’s achievements. To support my arguments, I narrated many telling 
incidents, but it was all to no avail. He was beyond understanding. It was as if I were Ri aia with him 
in a totally alien language. 


The same is true of present-day Muslims who draw their emotional sustenance from the religion of 
pride. If this is happening on an a scale, it is because they fail to understand the religion of 
humility. 


Islam, forthe believers of the early stages, was just such a religion —a religion of humility. This 
psychology of humility, which marked their thoughts and deeds, was produced by their keen awareness of 
the greatness of God. For them God’s law became a reality, for God elevates all those who adopt the 
posture of humility. From there, by the grace of God, they went on to emblazon their deeds and their 
virtues on the pages of human history for all time to come. 


The Muslims of the present day are the successors of the Muslims of those early stages. It is 
unfortunate, however, that they have inherited from them not their humility, but only the recollection of the 
great heights to which their remote ancestors rose. Devoid of humility and its resultant virtues, they are 
carried through life on a flood of grandiloquence. 


The need of the hour is to awaken in them the true spirit of their faith so that they may be brought 
closer to religion based on humility. God elevates the humble: the proud and the vain are cast by Him into 
oblivion 





‘Understanding 


Once on a train journey I overheard a conversation between two gentlemen who were sitting 
opposite me, one a Hindu, the other a Muslim. The Hindu said, “It seems that Islam is an intolerant 


LJ 


religion.” The Muslim replied, “That is a complete misunderstanding. Islam, on the contrary, teaches 
tolerance.” Both advanced arguments in favour of their separate viewpoints. The Hindu cited an instance 
of Muslims in his locality becoming provoked by the preparations being made by Hindus to take out a 
procession. There had been a clash and the procession was stopped. The Muslim passenger, however, 
simply recited verses from the Qur’an to prove his point. _ 


It occurred to me that both of them, judging by appearances, were serious and sincere. Neither 
seemed biased. Then why was it that their views differed so widely? A fter considerable reflection, I came 
to the conclusion that it was traceable to the difference in their outlook. The Hindu formed his opinion of 
Islam by judging the behaviour of Muslims. The Muslims, on the other hand, quoted extensively from the 
Qur’an, presenting the content of the verses as if Muslims actually followed the code of ethics en shrined 
in the holy scriptures. | j i 


A more proper and more sincere approach would be to engage in thorough self-appraisal before 
sitting in judgement on others. Before attempting to correct other’s faults, one should set about rectifying 
one’s own. It is the gap between principle and practicé that is the main reason for misunderstandin g. Once 
this gap is eliminated, misunderstanding will of itself disappear. Moreover, if one wants to be certain of not 
being misunderstood, one must be ready to show restraint in the face of provocation. One must not react 
negatively, even if it means some initial sacrifice of one’s self-esteem. 


_ Imagine what happens if someone abuses you and you retaliate by throwing a stone at him. Later, 


while reporting this incident, the wrong doer will mention only the fact that you threw a stone at him. He 


will leave out all mention of his own bad behaviour. The misunderstanding truely created is then well-ni gh 
impossible to set right. If you want to avoid having your behaviour misinterpreted by others, you must 
refrain from reacting altogether in negative situations, even if you feel that you would be completely j usti- 
fied in so doing. In that Way; no one can make the kind of spiteful allegations against you from which 
misunderstandings can so quickly arise. ; 


The Language of Hadith 


Dr. Maurice Bucaille has brought out many books and articles on the subject of the veracity of the 
Qur’an. He has proved by scientific argument that the Qur’an is the Book of God. 


He does not, however, place the Hadith on the same plane as the Qur’an. Expressing lis doubts 
regarding the authenticity of the hadith, he holds that some traditions are authentic, but that others are 
either dubious, or should be rejected outright. (p. 243) 


This comment is based on a misunderstanding. There is'a hadith, for instance, which explains that 
the intense heat of summer is due to blasts of wind from hell. He failed to understand the méaningfulness 
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Paying the Price 


On the insertion ofa one-rupee coin, an automatic weighing machine at the airport ejects a neatly 
printed card showing one’s weight. 


Fascinated by this machine, a little boy stood on its footplate, reached up and dropped a one- 


rupee coin into the appropriate slot. The machine made a rattling noise, then the card, with the child’s 
weight printed on it, came out of another slot. | 


The little boy found this amusing. He demanded more coins from his parents and kept repeating 
the process, just as if it were a game. And the machine never failed to oblige him. Every time he put ina 
coin, a card would come out. But, finally he ran out of one rupee coins. He only had a 50 paise coin left. 
So he just put that in the slot. The machine made the same rattling noise as before, but no printed card 
appeared. With no response from the machine, the little boy started to cry. 


But this was the occasion not to cry but to learn a lesson. The machine’s failure to oblige was a 
silent reproach to both the child and his parents. Its significance was that everything hadits price; and that 
without paying in full, no one could receive what he wants. | | 


This is a law which applies equally to our present world and to the Hereafter. It is only on payment 
of the full price that we can receive anything in either of the two worlds. One who is not prepared to pay 
should have no expectations of receiving anything. This law is immutable and eternal, and no amount of 
wishful thinking or voicing of protests will ever put an end to it. | 


——— I EBT ht Dertebitror tes tit age he bid Yo Oat 
The Antidote 


In a statement made to the Indian Parliament in July 1991, Mr M.M. Jacob, Minister of State for 
Home A ffairs, put the number of suicides in Delhi alone during the three and a half year period from 
January 1988, to June 30, 1991, at 2,700. He said that the basic reason for taking this step was extreme 
frustration. This has grown manyfold till date 


It is only very rarely that a handicapped person kills himself. Most of the people who die by their 
own hands are physically quite healthy. There are many reasons, however, for their taking the extreme 
step of suicide: failure to gain admission to post-graduate courses, orto secure a good job after complet- 
ing a university education, postponement of promotion, inability to marry the person of one’s choice. 


Most of these people had everything in their favour, including good health. They lacked none of 
the necessities of life. But because one thing, which seemed of great importance to them, eluded their 


grasp, they fell a prey to such an overwhelming sense of frustration that they decided to end it all. 


One thing—the greatest thing in the world—was absent from all of their lives: hope. Man lives on 


hope. Noes eigen lel mca BORED SAE An eOetaP ornament 
when he takes his own life. 


The mistake all suiciders make is to look only at the present and not at the future. Because the 
present has not been blessed with abundance, that does not mean that the future will not change for the 
better. Ifa man contemplating suicide were instead to turn his attention to exploiting his own capabilities 
and seizing whatever opportunities came his way, it is very likely that he would come to possess all those 
things, absence of which makes him so miserable today. 


The man whose gaze is fixed on the present may find much to depress him. It is only when he 
looks to the future that he will find the courage to act. 





Silence 


Eenest Paiachari (1883-1914), a French writer, was in his youth a fiee“thinkker and an atheist. But 
later he reverted to Christianity. Grandson of the famous historian, Ernest Rinan, Psiachari is ranked 
among those who made an effort to bring about a spiritual awakening in France at the turn of the twentieth — 
century. One of his sayings has been rendered in English in these words: | 


Silence is a bit of heaven that comes down to earth. 


Sitence is the Imguege of uatiat When one observes silence one finds oneself at one with nature, 
and surely there is no higher plane on which the human soul may exist. 


Man cannot, of course, remain silent in the absolute sense. When he appears to be silent, he is so 
for others, not for himself. Remaining silent as far the external world goes, he starts conversing with his 
internal world. 


Observing silence is a great act. When one is silent one’s attention is diverted more to ‘heavenly’ 
matters than to ‘worldly’ ones. One’s ears are turned more to the whispers of angels than to those of men. 
Man's focus becounes hie own selfratherthan extrancous matters. He eschews superficiality and engages 
himself with deeper realities. 


When man speaks, heisin limited domain, but when heissilenthe finds himsefin the unlimited 
vastness of the world. 


[5] 





Christianity and Islam 


Despite recent improvements in global communications, there is still widespread ignorance and 
misinterpretation of different faiths, (vide recent articles in the Wall Street Journal) and this leads to 
religion being a divisive rather than a cohesive force. There is, therefore, an ever-increasing need to 
promote a better understanding of all major faiths, so that inter-religious harmony may prevail. Given our 
multi-religious world, we must—rather than denigrate others’ faiths—cultivate the transcendent genius of 
spirituality, so that conflicting religious loyalties do not cause a disintegration of the socio-political frame- 
work of any nation or wrongly channelize national energies. 


The basic truth about different religions needs to be emphasized, so that superficial interpretations 
of each other’s scriptures may not be used, wittingly or unwittingly, to aggravate communal tensions. 
Scriptures should be read not to fault them, but to grasp their underlying spirituality. Religious traditions 
must be understood in depth. They must be lived in order to be known. 


Moreover, we must avoid judging any Holy Book by the conduct of its adherents. Rather than 
judge the Quran or the Bible by what Muslims or Christians do, we should go by what their scriptures 
prescribe. The same should strictly apply to all other faiths. Above all, we need to respond to each other’s 
scriptures and communities with considerable tolerance. 


The initial mutual goodwill and understanding which existed between Islam and Christianity has, 
most unfortunately, been eroded over the centuries. Perhaps a perusal of the accounts given below of 
early encounters between adherents of the two faiths will oe a return to that enviable state. 


Muhammad, the Prophet of tilmn, (570- 632A. D) was stwelve’ years old when he accompanied 
his paternal uncle, Abu Talib, on a caravan journey to Syria. When they camped at Busra, he met a 
Christian monk known as Bahira, who was well-versed in Christian scriptures. One day, as the latter 
emerged from his cell, he saw Muhammad, in whom he recognized the signs of Prophethood, as re- 
counted in Christian books. After some conversation with him, he advised Abu Talib to hasten back to his 
land with his nephew and to protect him against enemies, for a great future lay in store for him. Somewhat 
alarmed, Abu Talib took him back to Makkah soon after he had finished his trading in Syria. Much later, 
at the age of forty, when the Prophet was meditating in a cave called Hira, situated near Makkah, he was 
visited by the Angel Gabriel, who came to him with the first revelations contained in the Quran in chapter 
96: “Read in the name of your Lord who created, created man from clots of congealed blood. Read! Your 
Lord is the Most Bountiful one, who taught by the pen, taught man what he did not know.” 


After this extraordinary experience, he rushed back home to his wife Khadijah, to whom he said, 
trembling, ““Cover me with a cloak, cover me with a cloak.” Then, having recovered a little, he told her of 
his experience and said: “I feel my life is in danger.” She responded, “No, never! God will never bring you 
to grief.” Then she took him to her cousin, Waraga ibn Naufal, who had become a Chri stian. Waraqa’s 
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comments were: “The One who came to you is the same Namus (the specially appointed Divine Messen- 
ger) who came to Moses. I wish I were a young man and could live till the time when your people will 
expel you.” The Prophet asked, “Will my people expel me?” Waraga replied: “Yes, no one has been 
before, who brought the same thing that you have brought, without the people turning hostile to him.” 


The third encounter took place a few years after Muhammad’s attainment of prophethood. Dur- 
ing this period Makkah was dominated by idolaters who, rejecting monotheism, set about persecuting the 
Prophet and his Companions. The Prophet therefore advised his followers to leave for Abyssinia (now 
known as Ethiopia), a justly ruled Christian kingdom, “until God leads us to a way out of our difficulty.” 
About eighty Muslims then emigrated to Abyssinia, where they lived under the protection of the Negus, 
until after the Prophet’s emigration to Madinah. 


The Makkans, upset at this Muslim exodus, immediately sent a delegation to the Negus to ask for 
the emigrants’ extradition to Makkah. But the Negus refused to yield to their appeal until he had heard the 
refugees plead their own case. This was ably done by Jafar ibn Abi Talib, who briefly described the 
teachings of Islam. At the request of the Negus, he recited certain divine revelations. When the patriarchs 
heard the first part of the chapter entitled ‘Mary’, confirming the Message of the Evangel, they were 
pleasantly surprised and said: “These words must have sprung from the same fountainhead from which the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ have sprung.” The Negus then said, “What you have just recited and that 
which was ehartenerene eernaMnaREMC REECE Go forth into my kingdom; I 
shall not extradite yous at all’ ” 


In the classical literature of Islam, there are many appreciative references to Christ and Christian- 
ity. The Quran calls Christ the ‘Spirit of God’ (4:171) and of Mary says: ‘We breathed into her of Our 
spirit, and made her and i: son a - to all men.’ (21:91) 


Of Christ and his followers the Quran says: ‘We gave Christ the Gospel and put compassion and 
mercy in the hearts of his followers.’ (57:27) 


In another chapter the Quran states: “The nearest in s atioction to the Muslims are those who say: 
“We are Christians.” That is because there are idibanit and monks among them; and because they are free 
from pride.’ (5:82-83). | 


In conclusion, here is a hadith of Sahih Muslim or saying of the Prophet Muhammad which 
demonstrates the Muslims’ positive evaluation of Christians. 





Ot Talat and Jihad 


A perusal of the Qur’an followed by a study of latter-day Muslim history will reveal a blatant 
contradiction between the two—that of principle and practice. Where recent developments in some 
Muslim countries bespeak the culture of war, the Qur’an, on the contrary, is imbued with the spirit of 
tolerance. Its culture is not that of war, but of mercy. | | 


At the very beginning of the Qur’an, the first invocation reads: “In the name of God, the most 
Merciful, the most Beneficent. Throughout the Qur’an, God’s name is thus invoked no less than 113 


times. Moreover, Qur’an states that the prophet:. was sent to the world as a mercy to the people 
(21:107). | 


The word ‘jihad’ has nowhere been used in the Qur’an to mean war in the sense of launching an 
offensive. It is used rather to mean ‘struggle’. The action most consistently called for in the Qur’an is the 
exercise of patience. Yet today, the ‘Muslim Mujahideen’ have equated “God is Great” with “War is 
Great.” | | | 


In the light of on-going conflict, we must ask why so great a contradiction has arisen between the 
principles of Islam and the practices of Muslims. At least one root cause may be traced to historical 
* ; 2 >} 


Since time immemorial, military commanders have been accorded positions of great'eminence in 
the annals of history. It is a universal phenomenon that the hero is idolized even in peace time and becomes 
a model for the people. It is this placing of heroism in the militaristic context which has been the greatest 
underlying factor in the undue stress laid on war in the latter phase of Islam’s history. With the automatic 
accord in Muslim society of a place of honour and importance to the heroes of the battlefield, annalists’ 


subsequent compilations of Islamic history have tended to read like an uninterrupted series of wars and 
conquests. 


These early chronicles having set thé example, subsequent writings on Islamic history followed the 
same pattern of emphasis on militarism. The Prophet’s biographies were called ‘maghazi’ , that is ‘The 


Battles fought by the Prophet,’ yet the Prophet of Islam in fact did battle only three times in his entire life, 
and the period of his involvement in these battles did not total more than one and half days. He fought, let 


ee 


it be said, in self-defence, when hemmed in by aggressors, and he simply had no option. But historians— 
flying in the face of fact—have converted his whole life into one of confrontation and war. 


We must keep it in mind that the Prophet Muhammad was bor at a time when an atmosphere for 
militancy prevailed in the Arab society. There being, in their view, no other path to justice. But the Prophet 
always opted for avoidance of conflict. For instance, in the campaign of Ahzab, the Prophet advised his 
, Companions to dig a trench between them and the enemies, thus preventing a head-on clash. 


Another well-known instance of the Prophet’s dislike for hostilities is his cessation of the cam- 
paign of Hudaibiya with a treaty which made more concessions to the enemies than to his own people. In 
the case of the conquest of Makkah, he avoided a battle altogether by making a rapid entry into the city 
with ten thousand Muslims—a number large —— to awe his enemies into submission. 


In this way, on all occasions, the Prophet endeavoured to achieve his objectives by peaceful 
rather than by war-like means. It is, therefore, unconscionable that in later biographical writing, all the 
events of his life have been arranged under the heading of ‘battles’ (ghazawat). How he managed to avert 
the cataclysms of war has not been dealt with in any of the works which purportedly depict his life. 


Ibn Khaldun, the celebrated 14th century historian, was the first to lay down definite rules for the 
study and writing of history and sdciology. He followed the revolutionary course of attempting to present 
history as a chronicle of events centering on the common man rather than on kings, their generals and the 
battles they fought. But since war heroes were already entrenched as the idols of society, the caravan of 
writers and historians continued to follow the same well-worn path as had been trodden prior to Ibn 
Khaldun. When people have come to regard war heroes as the greatest of men, it is but natural that it is the 
events of the battlefield which will be given the greatest prominence in works of history. All other events 
will either. be relegated to the background or omitted altogether. 













In the later phase of Islam, there came into existence a powerful group of Sufis—many of them 
great men, who exerted their influence on a multitude of people, their goal being to put an end to this 
contradiction between the tenets of Islam and Muslim conduct: they at least wanted to strike a balance 
between the two. But the Sufis failed in this, the principal reason being that they expressed themselves in 
terms of dreams and the realization of inspiration. The militant interpretation of Islam, on the contrary, was 
ostensibly based on history and knowledge. Dreams and personal realizations could, therefore, never 
adequately counter what had come to be regarded as hard facts. Objective reasoning cannot be bested by 
subjective postulations, and so the Sufis failed to establish the equilibrium between precept and practice 
which they so ardently desired. | 


In the past when the sword was the only weapon of war, militancy did not lead to the mass-scale 


loss of life and property as modern warfare brings in its wake. In former times, fighting was confined to the 
battlefield; the only sufferers were those engaged in the battle. But today, the spear and sword have been 


replaced by megabombs and devastating long-range missiles, so that killing and destruction take place on 
a horrendous scale. It is the entire human settlement which has now become the global arena of war. Even 
the air we breathe and the water we drink are left polluted in war’s aftermath. — 


Hence people in the West find Islam outdated and irrelevant precisely because of its militant 
interpretation. Demands for a reform in Islam are on the increase, as the ‘old’ version of Islam cannot 
apparently keep pace with the modern world. | 


But, in reality, it is not reformation which is urgent, but revival. What is needed is to discard as 
superficial and erroneous the militant and political interpretation of Islam, and to adopt the original, ‘old’ 
version of Islam based on peace, mercy and the love of mankind. aD 


The so-called Muslim Mujahideen have been exhorting their co-religionists to do battle all over 
the world. But the Qur’an says: ‘...and God calls to the home of peace’ (10:25). It is up to right-thinking 


people everywhere to disregard the Mujahideen call, and to start seeing and accepting Islam as it is truly 
represented by the Qur’an. 





The Tragedy of Muslims 


In the Delhi based Urdu daily Qaumi Awaz of November i 1994, a Muslim intellectual wrote 
that the Indian Muslims suffered from a persecution complex. Theirs was a psychology of deprivation 
which demoralized them, and rendered them unfit for any positive struggle. 


Most of us would concede the truth of this statement. Just before reading this analysis, I had 
occasion to ask a student of the Aligarh Muslim University how his fellow students felt about this state of 
affairs. He replied that everyone was haunted by the fear of there being no scope for them in India. It was 
a fear which loomed large on everyone’s horizon. During the previous two years, on extensive travels 


throughout the length and breadth of the country, I had heard the same tales. Everywhere Muslims were 
in the grip of fear and despondency. 


Despondency is held unlawful in Islam. The Qur’an is explicit on this point: ‘No one despairs of 
God’s mercy except those who have no faith’ (12:87). According to early commentators on the Qur’an, 
in particular, Qatada and Zahhak, despondency is counted among the major sins (7afsir-e-Ourtubi 9/ 
252). Yet, here, we have an entire community falling a prey to frustration. How do we explain a commu- 
nity, which has successfully distanced itself from major sins—even in the world of today—being caught up 
in this particular sin? | 


Having thoroughly mulled over this question, I have to conclude, ultimately, that it is, in fact, our 


incompetent Muslim leaders who are to blame for this uncalled for tragedy. These so called leaders have 
repeatedly led Muslims in the direttion of goals which were unrealistic and unattainable. With such a goal 
placed before them, Muslims would rise with great zeal and fervour to the task. But they would finally 
discover that, despite their struggles and their sacrifices, they had achieved nothing. Continuous failures on 
every front pushed them to the extremes of despondency. Consciously or unconsciously, they came to feel 
, that they had no future in this country. A close examination of the actual state of affairs will reveal, how- 
ever, that it was in fact their own attitude and approach to problems which were out of place in God’s 
world. If they lacked opportunities, they felt that they were being denied them because of discrimination 
and prejudice. They came to the conclusion that there were no opportunities for them in this country, 
without stopping to consider that this might only seem so as a result of their own sian cut or ill-consid- 
ered course of actron. ' 


A major contributor to this mindset was Iqbal, the poet. His were the flights of poetic imagination 
which encouraged Muslims to slip into unrealistic thinking. In thrall to his guidance, appreciative leaders 
and intellectuals began with great zeal to disseminate his poetic message. Thrilled by the eloquence of his 
words, a gullible uk heard and merapien a ‘message which bore no relation to reality. 


Iqbal’s message to the people was: “Allah ke sheron ko aati nahin rubah ’ (God’s lions know 
no cowardice). Statements like this caught the imagination of the people, without their realizing that no 
such lions existed in the world of God. They did not pause to consider that the lions of the jungle created 
by God never spared even a thought for the heroic deed, for all their instincts led them along the path of 
avoidance — call it cowardice, or call it good sense. However, by setting up Iqbal’s imaginary lion as an 
ideal, — “Well said, Iqbal!” — Muslims have opted for the path of conflict and confrontation on the 
mistaken premise that this is what is meant by bravery, and that what they are doing amounts to a jihad 
(crusade). 


For instance, when Hindus lead processions through the streets, there are generally certain as- 
pects of them which are displeasing to Muslims. A sure solution to all this unpleasantness is the pursuance 
of the policy of avoidance as a wise strategy. But under the influence of Iqbal, Muslims feel that sucha 
policy smacks of cowardice. So, holding up their imaginary lion as an ideal, mH set themselves on a 
collision course with the processionists. The result is bloody, communal rioting. 


Muslims adopt the way of the “lion” on the assumption that their action would boost the morale of 
the whole community. But such an action always proves to be counter-productive, because now we have 
a situation in which Muslims feel that their lives and property are no longer secure in their own country. 
And the degree of frustration they suffer on that score has been intensified. 


The most notorious experiment along these lines was their demand—at the urging of their great 


leader Jinnah—for the division of the country in 1947, so that the separate state of Pakistan might come 
into existence. They were told that once a powerful Muslim state was in position at the Indian border, it 
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would act as a strong safeguard for all their rights in India. 


ground. Even then, incompetent Muslim leaders failed to learn their lesson from this tragic experiment, 
and continued to make mistakes of the same nature. 


A whole horde of Muslim leaders, led by Dr Abdul Jalil Faridi, came on the scene in the wake of 

1965-66 general elections. By making fiery speeches, they succeeded in rallying Muslims under the 
banner of the “politics of agreement.” Muslims thronged to join this political campaign, and after entering 
into electoral agreements with opposition parties, they gave them their vote. In this way, the Congress 
was ousted. But when these newly elected governments were formed, Muslims found to their horror that 
they were even worse off than they had been under Congress rule. This entire edifice of hope—barely 
erected—soon collapsed. | | 


Similarly, when the Babari Mosque issue came into the limelight in 1986, Syed Shahabuddin 
conceived the far-fetched idea that it should be projected beyond its local significance and turned into an 
all-India issue. He thought that in this way the problem would be solved. Almost all of the religious and 
secular leaders extended their full support to Mr Shahabuddin on this score. The entire country reverber- 
ated with public meetings and processions designed to achieve this goal. 


What happened, in fact, was that once the entire Muslim minority had been aroused over the 
Ayodhya issue, the entire Hindu majority became united in their repudiation of Muslim demands. In the 
ensuing confrontation, the scales were bound to tilt in favour of this overwhelming Hindu majority. Fore- 


ing their entry into the Babari mosque, they razed it to the ground. No Muslim leader dared enter Ayodhya 
to put a stop to the destruction, and if failing to emerge victorious, be martyred. 


The tragic incident of December 6 has pushed Muslims back into the deep dungeon of despon- 
dency. What is worse is that this time their feelings of frustration are accompanied by a deep sense of 
humiliation. re 


Now anew group of the so-called Muslim intellectuals has emerged on the horizon of the Muslim 
community. Their gambit is to make an issue of reservation for Muslims in government services, as if that 
were some kind of master card which would solve all Muslim problems. Urdu dailies have been publish- 
ing their articles and statements to this effect couched in high flown language, and once again, Muslims are 
thronging to listen to their rabble-rousing speeches. 


Muslims form fifteen per cent of the country’ s population. So they demand that Muslims should 
be given the same percentage of reservations in government services. I have no doubt that this is asking 
for the impossible. Even supposing, for the sake of argument, that the government, by legislation or 
presidential decree, ensured fifteen percent reservations in government jobs for the Muslim community, it 
would, in practice, be impossible for enough Muslims to come forward to fill these posts. 


What is actually going to take place is the massive rallying of Muslims to the chant of high- 
sounding reservation slogans. There will be a demonstration of the rhetorical power of the leaders. Then, 
after a long period of hectic activity, it will ultimately dawn on these Muslims that they have given time, 
energy and money to support these feverish campaigns, but that they have in no way benefited from them. 


To lead the community in pursuit of unattainable goals is a dastardly and inimical act: such hot 
pursuits lead not to the heights of success but to the depths of despair. 


It is high time that Muslims understood the bitter truth. They should carve out their future on the 
basis of facts and reason, and not in a welter of emotion and sentiment. They should live like real lions 
created by God and not like the imaginary lions of poets’ creation. What solved their problems in the past 
is what will solve their pore as acommunity today. No alternative solution is forthcoming in the reality 
of today’s world. 















The Master Key 
Anarticle in an Arabic magazine headlined Al-Miftahul Azim (Master Key), citing da ‘wah power 


as the greatest of all Islamic strengths, says that if in the past, Islam achieved its universal victories through 
da ‘wah, today, it can turn its defeats into victories by the same method. ; 


Da‘wah is very much under discussion these days among Muslim writers and speakers. Its expo- 
nents, however, spend more time unraveling the plots and conspiracies hatched against them by non- 
Muslim nations than in practising what they preach. That is to say that, on the one hand, they exhort 
Muslims to assume the role of da ‘is while, on the other hand, they assure them with great vehemence at 
as far as the Muslims are concerned, all the nations of the world have turned into ania wolves and. 
as such, must be fought against and annihilated. 


Both these utterances are made in the same breath, without any awareness of their viitradictb : 
nature, the one spelling peace and the other spelling war. And who are these nations who, day in and day 
out, are labelled oppressors and conspirators? They are those very non-Muslim nations who are the 
potential recipients of da ‘wah. They are our mad ‘us. The Muslims are the da ‘is and their neighbouring 

nations are the mad ‘us. Now, when da ‘is are constantly ay iN it dinned i into them that the mad ‘uisa 


Da’wah : Invitation to Islam 
Da’ is : One who Invites 
Mad’us : One who is Invited 


cruel predator, there can be no arousal of any sincere missionary spirit as described in the Qur’an: the 
da ‘is truly a well-wisher of his mad ‘u. 


, Da‘wahis wholly an experience of love. The da ‘i must be fully committed to guiding his mad ‘u. 

Only then can the process of da ‘wah be meaningful. The da ‘is must ignore the antagonism and combat- 
iveness of the mad ‘u; he must erase all adverse impressions of the mad ‘u from his heart, so that he may 
spontaneously begin praying for the mad ‘u’s guidance. 


People talk of da ‘wah without ever realizing its prerequisites. They want the credit for being da ‘is 
without ever fulfilling its demands. They want the credit for communicating the divine message to man 
without paying the price for it. 


This is true not only of the weak Muslim minority in non-Muslim countries, but also of the Muslim 
majority living in Muslim countries. The only difference between these two categories is that the former 
have endless grievances against the local non-Muslim authorities, while the latter blame their woes on 
international non-Muslim powers such as the Jews, Christians, Orientalists, and so on. 


In Islam, the most important consideration of all is da ‘wah. All other considerations, no matter 
how serious and important they may be, can be legitimately passed over in its favour. The Sunnah of the 
Prophet gives such clear guidelines on this subject as leaves no doubt in the mind of a lover of Truth. 


Shortly before his migration to Madinah, the Prophet visited Ta’ if. There, scorned by the inhabit- 
ants, he was subjected to the worst kind of humiliations details of which can be had from Sirah books. 
The Prophet later told his wife, ‘Aishah, that he had never had a harder day than the one in Ta’ if. It was 
_ when the Prophet left Ta’ if in great grief and sorrow that he was visited by the angel of the mountains at 

_ God’s command. He said to the Prophet, “God has heard what your people had said to you. I am the 
angel of the mount. If you ask me I can crush their settlement by these mountains”. The Prophet replied, 
“No, [am still hopeful that there will arise people among their following generations who will worship God 
without associating anything with Him.” (As-Sirah an-Nabawiyya li Ibn Kathir vol. I, p. 153). 


It is quite plain that da ‘wah is the master key. But ittakes a great heart to make use of it. It takes 
a character of the utmost sublimity—khulugin azim, as it is described in the Qur’ an. Only those who 
possess such qualities can recognize and utilize such opportunities as come their way. 


God has made da ‘wah the master key for believers for all time. Whatever the Muslims gained in 
the first phase of Islamic history was through da ‘wah. Any future gains will likewise be through da ‘wah, 
for the revolution brought about by the Prophet and his companions in world history is still making its 
impact. It has facilitated the process of da ‘wah and invested them with great power. It is still the super key 
to meaningful achievement in the world of religion. 


In modern times, the latest methods of communication have provided new avenues for the propa- 
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gation of Islam. But even more important is the development of various branches of scientific research 
which have quite finally established the veracity of Islam. What was formerly achieved by our predeces- 
sors in circumstances fraught with great difficulty because of poor, or non-existent communications, and 
a lack of scientific proofs, can now be accomplished with comparative ease. 


Da ‘wahis certainly the master key for believers. But it will prove to be so only when true Islamic 
prerequisites are kept in mind. 


eel 


Suffer in Silence 


“When one’s ego is hurt,” says a contemporary psychologist, “it turns into super-ego, and the 
result is breakdown.’ Umair ibn Hubaib ibn Hamsha, in his final days, gave this piece of advice to his 
grandson, Abu Jafar Alhazmi: , ; 3 | 


“One who will not bear the minor evils of a foolish person shall have to bear greater evils from 
him.” : | | | 


Both these quotations, although differently worded, imply that there is only one sure way to avoid 
the malice of others—keep out of the line of fire. 3 


Every man is born with an ‘ego’ which is normally dormant. Our safety lies in our allowing it to 
remain so. But if through ill-considered action it is somehow dealt a blow, it will rear up like a serpent and 
wreak all kinds of havoc. F | : 


It is not uncommon in social living for suffering to be inflicted upon us by mischief-makers and 
fools. The best way to deal with such situations is to refrain from reacting to the initial hurt which fre- 
quently, at that stage is not particularly severe, for if we promptly retaliate, the troublemakers will be 
provoked in tum, and there will be no end to the dispute. The result will be that having refused to suffer in 
silence when the first pebble was cast, we shall have to endure being pelted with a whole shower of 
stones. : | a3 | bon 
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The Secret of Success 


Ina letter published in the Daily Qaumi Awaz (April 21, 1991), Mr Mushtaq Ahmad, an advo- 
cate of the Supreme Court of India, comments on ‘minority’ attitudes: “In the days when I was a student 
at the Aligarh Muslim University, Mr [ftikhar Ahmad Khan, Head of the Department of History, told me 
of an incident which had taken place in his student days at Cambridge University. It was at the time when 








the Jews, persecuted all over Europe, had been forced to flee from Germany. Iftikhar Ahmad noticed a 
group of students on the university campus who stood out from the others. They would always rush 
through their meals then immediately go back to their studies or other related matters. One day Mr Ahmad 
asked them why they were working at such a frenzied pace. One of the students replied, “You see, we are 
Jews. Our people are being exterminated in Germany. Here, we are ina minority, so that if our rivals are 
fair, we have to be good, and if they are good, we have to be excellent.” 


The secret of the Jews’ success lies in their having made excellence their way of life and in working 
harder than their competitors. To have the peace and concentration which real, hard work requires, one 
has to stay away from all strife, whether serious or trifling, from all protest campaigns and slogan raising, 
and refrain from all attempts to blame others for one’s own weaknesses. The Jews realised that, being in a 


minority, they had to shoulder a great social and historical responsibility. And that meant working twice as 
hard as the majority. (p. 3) 


This is a world of competition. The secret of success lies solely in hard work and wisdom, whether 
one is a Jew or not, and no matter whether the community to which one belongs has any special features 
which make it stand out from other communities. Everyone has to go through the mill. There is no excep- 
tion to this rule. | | 


The Jews are so particular about this that they make no concessions to their young people, even in 
their own institutions, so that their incentive to work hard is never dampened. 


T once asked an acquaintance of mine who was educated at an American university, and who is 
now working in an American academic institution, whether he had met any Jews there. He said he had. 
There were some Jews working in the same institution, and even its director was a Jew, I asked him the 
secret of the Jews’ success in America, where they form a tiny minority. He said it was due to their notion 
of excellence. They made excellence their target, and once they had earned distinction in their work and 


qualified themselves for their careers in a‘superlative manner, no one could stand in the way of their 
SUCCESS. | 


He said, moreover, that the academic institutions set up by the Jews in the U.S.A. observed what 
seems to us to be a very strange principle. That is, they awarded scholarships to non-Jewish applicants 
with even as few as 40 per cent marks, while making the criterion for Jewish applicants much more strict. 
To be eligible for a scholarship, Jews had to have 75 per cent marks. If they failed to come up to this high 


_ standard, their applications were simply not considered. ! é 


Why do Jews follow this principle in their institutions? This appears to be a very unj ustified proce- 
dure but, in actual fact, it is of the greatest benefit to their own young people, because it encourages them 
to work really hard, it inspires them to forge ahead, leaving all others behind. 


Here, in this competitive world of today, those who want concessions will always find themselves 
in the back seat. It is only those who make every effort to earn excellent qualifications who will ever come 
to the fore. 
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Muhammad 
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Chapter Eight 


The Concept of [jtihaad in Islam 


DTIHAAD as a source of Islamic shariah has the approval of both the Quran and the 
Sunnah. It is known as ‘inference’ in the Quran (4:83) and Ijtihaad in tradition (sayings of the 
Prophet). It is first referred to in a famous tradition of the Prophet concerning Muaz ibn Jabal, a 
companion of the Prophet. The practice of Ijtihaad, according to Muslim jurists (Fuqaha) can 
take place at two levels: one is collective, which is called Iima (consensus), while the other is 
individual in nature and is known as Qiyas (Analogy). Both the Ijma and Qiyas aim at re-applica- 
tion of the principles of the Quran and Sunnah to situations and problems not explicitly covered 
by these two basic sources of religious legislation. (For details see: Al-Umm, by Imam Shafii) 


The compilation of the Quran in book form, instead of in the separate portions possessed by 
the companions, is taken as a historical example of collective Ijtihaad, i.e. Ijma in which all the 
companions of the Prophet unanimously agreed on the legitimacy of the project. Further details on 
this subject will be given later on, while Qiyas (analogy) which is generally exercised at the indi- 
vidual level is illustrated by the following. The Quran prohibits the drinking of wine. Similarly, the 
Prophet’s Sunnah contains a number of prohibiting commandments in this connection. In those 
times wine was the only intoxicant. That is why the Quran and Sunnah have prohibited wine specifi- 
cally. But what about drugs like hashish, cocaine, heroin, etc.? The Muslim jurists here applied the _ 
principle of Qiyas. The muskir (intoxicant) mentioned in the Hadith (Musnad Ahmad) was further 
elaborated upon by them to include any substance, liquid or solid, causing “intoxication” and hence 
like wine, will be considered as haram (prohibited). (Usul al-Figh, A.W. Khallaf) 


One who exercises Ijtihaad is termed “Mujtahid” as opposed to “Mugqallid” (one who un- 








questioningly abides by an established school of law). There is a particular branch of Islamic juris- 
prudence called “Usul al-Figh” (the fundamental principles of jurisprudence), which exclusively 
deals with this topic. Starting with Shafi’s book Al-Umm, a great number of books have been written 
to date on this subject. According to these books, Mujtahid.is of two kinds: Mutlag (independent/ 
unrestricted) and Muqayyad (dependent/restricted). Sunni Muslims in general recognise only four 
independent Mujtahid in Islamic history. First, Abu Hanifah (81-150 A.H.), with whom the Hanafi 
school of law is identified. Secondly, Malik ibn Anas (94-179), the founder of the Maliki School of 
Law, thirdly, Ash Shafii (150-205), who is considered the founder of the Shafii School of Law, and 
lastly, Ahmad ibn Hanbal (164-241) the originator of the Hanbali School of Law. 


In the present chapter the vastness of the literature of Usul-al Figh preclude the possibility of 
lengthy discussion of the fundamental principles of Ijtihaad. The author is mainly concerned here 
with showing the relevance of Ijtihaad in the contemporary world. Traditional scholars hold that, 
after the above mentioned four Imams, no one is authorised to practice independent Ijtihaad. But an 
objective study of the Quran and hadith and other relevant books surprisingly led me to the follow- 
ing conclusions: | 


a) Neither in the Quran nor in the hadith is there clear evidence in favour of the tradi- 
tional notion that Ijtihaad is no longer allowed or required. 


b) None of the four Imams mentioned above ever claimed that the succeeding genera- 
tions could do nothing but follow them, without ever feeling the need to attempt an independent 
Ijtihaad on any given subject. 


er A considerable number of scholars, right from the earlier period to the present day 
have not only encouraged Ijtihaad but have also strongly criticised the notion of taqlid (as opposed to 
Ijtihaad). Among them are the names of scholars as great as (1) Ahmad ibn Hanbal, (2) Ibn. Abdus- 
Salam, (3) As-Suyuti (4) Al-Shawkani (5) Bahrul Uloom Abdul Ali (6) Grand Shaykh Al-Azhar M. 
Al Maraghi. | | ) 


In view of these facts the whole of this chapter is devoted to examining (a) What is Ijtihaad in 
its applied form and (b) What are the areas or problems in modern times that urgently require Ijtihaad, 
if Islam and the Muslims have to march forward in the current millennium. 


Ijtihaad literally means ‘doing one’s utmost’. In the terminology of jurisprudence it refers to 
any effort made towards the application of Islamic teachings to suit new or changing situations. 


Ijtihaad does not mean simply personal opinion, but rather the seeking of guidance from the 
Quran and Hadith regarding changed situations. The task can be performed only by those who have 
a thorough knowledge of the Quran and Hadith. Coupled with this, they should also be sincere in 
seeking guidance from these basic sources of Islam. Whether Ijtihaad is practised through Ijma or 
Qiyas, certain things must be borne in mind as pre-requisites for its validity in relation to the Shariah. 


a) Ijtihaad must be based on fundamental principles laid down by the Quran and the 
Prophet and should not be inconsistent with them. 


b) The fundamental principles of the Shariah may be applied and re-applied to any 
new situation through Ijtihaad, provided this does not change anything clearly declared Haraam 
(unlawful) into Halal oe or vice versa. 


Cc) Any law, tied eititetiblak Legend through Ijtihaad will be acceptable only when 
they are conducive to achieving the essential purposes of the Islamic shariah, which is broadly di- 
vided into five categories : (i) preservation of life (ii) preservation of money (iii) preservation of self- 


respect and dignity (iv) preservation of one’s religion (v) preservation of the intellect or sanity of 
mind (Al-Muwafagat, Shatibi). | 


Let us look at further examples. The Prophet once sent a group of the Companions to the 
settlement of Banu Qurayza on the outskirts of Madinah. They set off after saying their noon prayer. 
While despatching them, the Prophet gave them this instruction: 


“You should not say your afternoon prayer before reaching your destination in Banu 
begin ” (Bukhari). 


The companions left Madinah after their zuhr (noon) prayer. But, when the sun was about to 
set they had still not reached the Banu Qurayza. Seeing this, some of them said that if they followed 
the Prophet literally they would miss the time specified for their Asr (afternoon) prayer. So they said 
their prayers midway. Others differed from this opinion, saying that they would say their prayers 
only after reaching the settlement of Banu Qurayza, as the rio had bade them. 


When these people returned to Madinah, this issue was brou ght before the Prophet. The 
Prophet approved the decision taken by those who had said their prayers before reaching their des- 
tination. They contended in justification of their act that when the Prophet told them to say their Asr 


prayer only after reaching the Banu Qurayza, he intended only to accelerate their journey and. rear 
the destination as soon as possible. 


This incident makes the sense of Ijtihaad clear. We can say that Ijtihaad is a process of arriv- 
_ ing at reasoned decisions to suit new circumstances in order to better fulfil the purposes of the Shariah. 
Both the Prophet and his companions exercised Ijtihaad. ts Ijtihaad of the Prophet served to in- 
struct the companions in the method of Ijtihaad. 


Ijtihaad is a process which is always at work in Islam. The commandments of Islam are 
eternal in nature but the circumstances keep changing. That is what necessitates the proper under- 
standing of the spirit of Islamic commandment and seek their reapplication i in changed circumstances. 


For instance the Muslim community has been commanded in the Quran to prepare for power. 
(8:60) Power has been defined as the ability to inspire awe in the enemy. In ancient times power 
meant possessing an army and weapons. But today; after tiie great progress, made in science and. 
industry, circumstances have been totally revolutionised. Now power is not confined to military 
weapons alone. Now education, social institutions, journalism, industry, scientific research, economy, 
the electronic njedia, etc. are all sources of power. Now on the question of the preparation for power, 








a Mujtahid, (literally one who strives) for making original decisions on canon law, rather than apply- 
ing precedents already established) can say that the commandment of the Quran is undoubtedly 
eternal in nature, but that its reapplication will be sought according to modern circumstances. And 
that plans for making progress will now be made in peaceful arenas. 


In modern times, Russia provides one example of the accumulating of all sorts ant weapons, 
including 30,000 nuclear warheads. On the contrary, Japan did not make any military preparation, 
rather made plans on a vast scale to go ahead in the fields of education and economy. The result was 
totally different. Russia with all its military force collapsed, while Japan has become an economic 
superpower in the modern world. 


Islamic [jtihaad, on parallel with the above, would entail a fresh planning of the Muslim 
Ummah or Muslim State according to the demands of modern times. Progressing beyond ancient 


traditional thinking, the plan of eale and development should be chalked out in the light of mod- 
ern requirements. 


This matter of Ijtihaad relates to all walks of life. For instance, there is a tradition which says: 


“Start your fast after sighting the moon of the month of Ramadan, and break your fast (to 
celebrate Eid) after sighting the moon.” (Abu Dawood ) 


According to the words of the tradition it was held that ‘sighting the moon’ depended on 
seeing with the eyes. That is to say, the first of Ramadan was to be fixed by sighting the moon with 
one’s eyes and the same applied to the first of Shawwal (the day of Eid). Thus fasting as well as Eid 
would both depend on the sighting of the moon. 


However, in modern times something new has been brought into existence which had never 
existed before—the observatory. The moon, like other astronomical bodies, is sighted by the latest 


telescopes and other scientific devices in the observatory and the correct and precise movement of the ; 
moon is determined by modern machines, which carry out the necessary mathematical calculations. 


This system is so perfect that an absolutely accurate estimate can be made in advance as to the date 
and exact time that the new moon will be sighted. 


Now the situation is such, that there is a pressing need for Ijtihaad. In the case, Ijtihaad would 
rule that where tradition uses the word ‘sighting’, the Mujtahid would say that according to the 
change in circumstances, this tradition needs to be given a new interpretation. And that is that the 
sighting of the moon with the aid of machines will be held to be as reliable-as that of the human eye. 


That is, if on the occasion of the beginning of the month the horizon is not clear and the moon 
cannot be sighted by the human eye, a mechanical observation will be relied upon. If the moon has 
risen according to the mechanical observation the decision will be taken that the month of Ramadan 
has started and the fasting will be observed. 


Let this point be made clear here that, according to modern research the new moon appears 
on the 29th of every month. However, the moon can be sighted only when it is 8 degrees above the 
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horizon. 


In ancient times man had no knowledge of this reality. That is if a in those days sighting by 
the human eye was the only dependable source. Now that by means of calculation or the “mechani- 
cal eye” the movement of the moon can be ascertained with precision, it will certainly be a proper 


use of Ijtihaad to establish that the sighting of the moon by the mechanical eye is as dependable a 
source as that of the human eye. ., 


“Tjtihaad of this kind has continued to be exercised in Islamic history. This process of Ijtihaad 
is essential to lend an eternal character to the teachings of Islam. If this process of Ijtihaad comes to 
a standstill, Islam’s eternal journey will also be aoe: ” (Al-Islam, Maulana Wahiduddin Khan) 


Here we provide some instances from the early history of Islam. 


The written or recorded pieces of the Quran were collected during the caliphate of Abu Bakr, 
the first caliph, and under the guidance of Zayd ibn Thabit Ansari one copy of the comprar Quran 
was compiled in book form. 


After the preparation of this volume the question arose as to what should be done with the 
remaining recorded parts of the Quran, which had been collected from the possessions of different 
companions. These were written on such diverse materials as bones, leaves of the date, white stones, 
thin skin, dependng upon what was available in those “se 


A study of Islamic history shows that, after long deliberations; a consensus emerged among 
the concerned companions that those fragmentary parts should be burnt. This was a clear case of 
Ijtihaad. (See details in Tadween-e-Quran, by M.A. Gilaani). Similarly, during the caliphate of Umar 


Farooq, the second caliph of Islam, when pag s fertile land was conquered, the question arose as to 
how this land was to be administered. 


According to the prevailing custom, the movable and immovable spoils of war were divided 
among the soldiers after the conquest, for in those days there was generally no regular or standing 


army. People used to join the army voluntarily, and it was in the form of booty that they were given 
remuneration. 


But the caliph Umar refused to give away the land of Iraq to the soldiers as booty. A meeting 
of the senior knowledgeable companions was called to deliberate over this matter. Finally the con- 
sensus emerged that the land should be the property of the State. This was a case of Ijtihaad, a — 
decision arrived at by the consensus of the companions, keeping in view the spirit and long-term 
aims of the Islamic shariah. (Tarikh Umar ibn Khattab, Ibn Jawzi). 


Similarly, during the Abbasid caliphate, when the Hadith was kebdincean and compiled and 
also the fiqh (Islamic law) was compiled, this whole method was based on Ijtihaad. For there was no 
precedent of this type of task in the Prophet’s time. This process of collection and compilation was 
approved of by all the scholars of Islam. | 








But in later periods of Islamic history when the political institution of Islam weakened, some 
scholars declared that now the door of Ijtihaad must be closed lest it lead to anarchy. In this way, the 
process of Ijtihaad has been almost entirely in abeyance for the last several hundred years. 


Ijtihaad is a natural requirement. In the ever-changing phases of life its importance is so great 
that, even after the door of Ijtihaad mavinig been closed, its process is continuing without any formal 
announcement. 


One interesting example of this dates back to the British period, when paper currency re- 
placed gold and silver coins. There lived in Delhi a great scholar by the name of Abdul Haq Haqqani. 
He was asked to issue a fatwa (religious edict) as to whether these paper notes were lawful or 


* unlawful. He did not cemnpiy with this request, saying: “My fatwa will not gain currency, but paper 
- notes will.” 


The truth is that no excuse justifies closing the door of Ijtihaad. According to a tradition 
recorded in Sahih Al-Bukhari: 


“The Prophet of Islam sole oe One who exercised Ijtihaad and succeeded in reaching the 
right decision would be doubly rewarded, and if he failed to reach the right decision, he would also 
be rewarded for his sincere effort towards this end.” 


This tradition clearly and unconditionally encourages the process of Ijtihaad by saying that 
even when there is a chance of going wrong, it should be continued, the reason being that putting a 


stop to Ijtihaad brings about intellectual stagnation, and without doubt this is a greater evil than a 
wrong decision. 


A number of important issues have come up in modern times, but, without Ijtihaad Muslims 
_ have failed to receive proper guidance. This has resulted in great and irreparable losses. For instance, 
in modern times science has come to receive great importance. But Muslims have continued to keep 
away from it holding it to be something unIslamic. Similarly the political principle of democracy has 
been introduced to the world, but Muslims fail to understand its utility. 


In a similar way, secularism is a popular political philosophy in modern times. But Muslim 
scholars fail to understand its practical utility and that is why they have come to regard it as unlawful. 


On the issue of nationalism too, religious scholars have failed to adopt a correct stand. That 
is why Muslims are still confused about it. Nationhood in modern times is based on the homeland. 
That is to say, those who share a common land will have the same nationhood, whatever their 
religion and culture might be. Today this concept has been accepted all over the world. But Muslims 
are not yet ready to accept it wholeheartedly. : 


The reason for this is that, traditionally, Muslims have cherished the concept of pan-Islamism 
for several centuries. They believe that Muslims living all over the world are one nation. That is to 
say, the Muslims’ traditional bent of mind caused-them to regard the basis of nationhood as religion 
rather than homeland. This concept runs counter to the modern concept of the state, although Mus- 








| [jtihaad throughout the Muslim world. 


lims in every country enter in their passports their nationality as wpaan that of their comely of resi- 
dence. 


Evidently their minds are confused in this regard. Thé reason again being that the scholars of 


modern times have not exercised Ijtihaad on the subject of nationhood, and have thus failed to give 
clear guidance to Muslims. 


Events tell us that, through sheer force of circumstances Muslims all over the world are 
following in the footsteps of other nations. This state of affairs has led them to opt for a life of 
contradiction. They adopt something they consider unIslamic owing to practical compulsions. Their 
thinking and their actions are not in accord with one another. 


It was the responsibility of Muslim religious scholars to exercise Ijtihaad and guide Mustims 
in solving these modern problems so that they might wholeheartedly adopt such values as they have 


already adopted by way of compulsion. This is the ae ~~ of extricating Muslims from the state of 
confusion and its grave consequences. 


Since their minds are not clear in these matters ons are able to take part in the modern world 


only in a limited fashion owing to worldly compulsions. This is why they are lagging behind all 
nae nations in the race of progress. | 


Other nations in n modern times are ohclamnntedly advancing along the path of progress. But 


Muslims’ participation is minimal because of their half-hearted approach. This is the sole reason for 
Muslims’ backwardness in modern times. 


Apart from lagging behind in the race of progress, they are also suffering from many socio- 
political and cultural problems at both national and international levels. For example, on the national 
level, Muslims living as a minority in non-Muslim countries are generally not considered ‘loyal 
citizens’, as the modern concept of nationhood and its resultant obligations have yet to be legitimised 
by the Islamic shariah authorities. Banking, interest, insurance and other forms of financial 
transaction still await the unanimous stamp of approval of the Muslim Ulama. 


None of these problems and Pe can be removed without.a wide acceptance of 
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THE SECOND SURAH 
ALBAQARH (THE COW) 
verse 275 to verse 286 


Those who gorge themselves on usury 2° behave but as he might behave whom Satan has 
confounded with his touch; for they say, “Buying and selling is but a kind of usury” - the while 
God has made buying and selling lawful and usury unlawful. Hence, whoever becomes aware of 
his Sustainer’s admonition, And thereupon desists [from usury), may keep his past gains, and it 
will be for God to judge him; but as for those who return to it-they are destined for the fire, therein 


to abide! 


God deprives usurious gains of all blessing, whereas He blesses charitable deeds with 


manifold increase. ”* And God does not love anyone who is stubbornly ingrate and persists in 
sinful ways. 3 | | 


Verily, those who have attained to faith and do good works, and are constant in prayer, and 
dispense charity - they shall have their reward with their Sustainer. and no fear need they 
have, and neither shall they grieve. ae | 


O you who have attained’ to faith! Remain conscious of God. and give up all outstanding 
gains from usury, if you are [truly] believers, 7% 


for if you do it not. then know that you are at war with God and His Apostle. But if you 
repent, then you shall be entitled to [the return of] your principal?” you will do no wrong, and 
neither will you be wronged. 


If, however, [the debtor] is in straitened circumstances, [grant him] a delay until atime of ease; 


and it would be for your own good-if you but knew it-to remit [the debt entirely] by way of 
charity. | : | 


And be conscious of the Day on which you shall be brought back unto God, whereupon 


every human being shall’ be repaid in full for what he Has earned, and none shall be 


wronged. 7 | 


O YOU who have attained to faith! Whenever you give or take credit” for a stated term. set 
it down in writing. And let a scribe write it down equitably between you, and no scribe shall 
refuse to write as God has taught him:?” thus shall he write. And let him who contracts the 
debt dictate; and let him be conscious of God, his Sustainer, and not weaken anything of his 
undertaking. ”' And if he who contracts the debt is weak of mind or body, or is not able to 
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dictate himself?” then let him who watches over his interests dictate equitably. And call upon 
two of your men to act as witnesses; and if two men,are not available, then a man and two 
women from among such as are acceptable to you as witnesses, so that if one of them should 
make a mistake, the other could remind her ””? And the witnesses must not refuse [to give 
evidence] whenever they are called upon. : 

And be not loath to write down every contractual provision,” be it small or great, together with 
the time at which it falls due; this is more equitable in the sight of God, more reliable as evidence, 
and more likely to prevent you from having doubts [later]. If. however. [the transaction] concems 
ready merchandise which you transfer directly unto one another, you will incur no sin if you do not 
write itdown. — 

And have witnesses whenever you trade with one another, but neither scribe nor witness must 
suffer harm: *” for if you do (them harm], behold, it will be sinful conduct on your part. And 
remain conscious of God. since it is God who teaches you (herewith] — and God has full 
knowledge of everything. | 


And if you are on a journey and cannot find a scribe, pledges [may be taken] in hand: but if 
you trust one another, then let him who is trusted fulfil his trust, and let him be conscious of 
God. his Sustainer. a ; 

And do not conceal what you have witnessed 2” for, verily, he who conceals it is sinful at heart, 
and God has full knowledge of all that you do. | 


Unto God belongs all that is in the heavens and all that is on earth. And whether you bring 
into the open what is in your minds or conceal it, God will call you to account for it; and then 
He will forgive whom He wills, and will chastise whom He wills: for God has the power to 


THE APOSTLE, and the believers with him, believe in what has been bestowed upon him 
from on high by his Sustainer: they all believe in God, and His angels; and His revelations, 
and His apostles, making no distinction between any of His apostles” and they say: 

“We have heard, and we pay heed. Grant us Thy forgiveness, O our Sustainer, for with Thee is 
all journeys’ end! . | se 


“God does not burden any human being with more than he is well able to bear: in his favour 
shall be whatever good he does, and against him whatever evil he does. 

“O our Sustainer’. Take us not to task if we forget or unwittingly do wrong! 

“O our Sustainer! Lay not upon us a burden such as Thou didst lay upon those who lived before 
us!“ O our Sustainer! Make us not bear burdens which we have no strength to bear! 

“And efface Thou our sins, and grant us forgiveness, and bestow Thy mercy upon us! Thou art 
our Lord Supreme: succour us, then, against people who deny the truth!” | 


[25] 
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Lit., “Like 
Lit.. “he to.whom an admonition has come from his Sustainer”. 
Lit., “whereas He causes [the merit of] charitable deeds to increase with interest (yurbi”)”. 


This refers not merely to the believers at the time when the prohibition of usury was proclaimed, but also to 
people of later times who may come to believe in the Qur’anic message. 


i without meet 


According to the uncontested evidence of Ibn ‘Abbas. the above verse was the last revelation granted to the 
Prophet, who died shortly afterwards (Bukhari: see also Fath al-Bari VIII. 164 f.). 


The above phrase embraces any transaction on the basis of credit, be it an outright loan or a 


commercial deal. It relates(as the grammatical form tada yantum shows) to both the giver and taker of credit, 
and has been rendered accordingly. 


_- 


Le.. in accordance with the laws promulgated in the Qur’an. 


Lit.. “and do not diminish anything thereof”. Thus. the formulation of the undertaking is left to the weaker 
party, i.e., .to the one who contracts the debt. 


E.g.. because he is physically bnnlheaneed: or does not fully understand the business terminology used in 
such contracts, or is not acquainted with the language in which the contract is to be written. The definition 
“weak of mind or body” (lit., “lacking in understanding or weak”) applies to minors as well as to very old 
persons who are no longer i in full possession of their mental faculties. 


The stipulation that two-women may be substituted for ‘one miale witness does not imply any reflection on 
woman’s moral or intellectual capabilities: it is obviously due to the fact that. as a rule. women are less familiar 


with business procedures than Men and, therefore, more liable to commit mistakes in this respect (see ‘Abduh 
in Manar Il, 124f.). 


Lit.. “to write it down”-i.e.. all rights and obligations arising from the contract. 
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E.g.. by being held sanenitele for the eventual consequences of the contract as oaks or or the non 
fulfillment of any of its provisions by either of the contracting parties. 


Lit.. “do not conceal testimony”. This relates not only to those wn have witnessed a business transaction, 
but also to a debtor who has been given a loan on trust - - without a written agreement and without witnesses . 
- and subsequently denies all Woerene ce of his indebtedness. _ 


ioe if 
ak 


Lit., “we make no secon wing PlaSegtuah grad ae, 84.9 8 
believers. Inasmuch as all the apostles were true bearers of God’s messages, there is no distinction between 
thes, albeit some of them have been “endowed more highly than others” (see verse 253). 


Arefeencetothe heavy burden of ils inposd bythe Law of Mens po the iden of res wel 
the = world-renunciation recommended by Jesus to his followers. 





